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before it could be lifted from the water, leaving only the head
to be dragged on board,
Gauguin accompanied the fishermen from his district to the
trw, aux tkns. There were eleven in the pirogue with him.
Each man in turn cast the hook* At the end of the day Gauguin
had been the most fortunate of them all, having landed two of
the largest fish out of the ten that had been taken. But at
each of his two captures Gauguin had noticed subdued laughter
that he was at a loss to understand.
The pirogues set out for land before the sunset, when all
the bait had been exhausted, Gauguin chose this moment to
discover why his two captures had caused amusement among
the others. After persisting with his questioning, he was told
that if a fish were taken with the hook in its lower jaw, as
had happened in both cases with himself, it was a sign that the
vaixW of the man who had cast the hook had been unfaithful
to him during his absence.
The men paddled for two hours, chanting together as they
worked. It was dark and the wake of their pirogues was
phosphorescent. Sharks followed them as far as the foaming
entrance to the lagoon. On land many flaming torches made
from dried coco-nut leaves were moving. The family of each
man was waiting for him. The edge of the sea and the sand
were bright with the light from the torches, while some of the
watchers sat and others moved up and down shouting cries of
welcome.
The pirogue met the sand with a final bound.
The fish were divided among all those who had assisted in
the preparations, Tehura took the portions of the fish that
had been allotted to Gauguin and herself. She cooked one
for Gauguin, but ate her own portion raw. After telling her
about the fishing, Gauguin was no longer able to withhold
the question that he had wished to ask her since he had learnt
the reason of the others' laughter.
They were lying together on their bed.
"Have you been good?"